--------------------------------------------------------------------- INTRODUCTION

In England he found a congenial atmosphere for resuming his
literary work. Here was the birthplace of liberal ideas ; here monarchy
was not absolute but constitutional; and here religious thoughts were
comparatively emancipated from the trammels of dogma and theology.
He had come to have a great regard for the English people and found
among them many dear friends and earnest sympathisers in his ideas
and ideals. It was the magnetism of his saintliness that attracted a
wide circle of public men and women in Britain. ' Italy is my country,'
he frequently said, * but England is my real home, if I have any.*

During this period Mazzini threw himself earnestly into what might
be called political propaganda. He felt that the best service he could
render his country was to secure for her the moral support of British
public opinion. He believed Britain's sympathy with the Italian
struggle for republican liberty would give her a moral ascendancy in
Europe. In 1851 he founded the Society of the Friends of Italy in the
hope of rallying prominent English liberals to the cause of Italian
liberty.

His activities in London were varied. * In his small room,' writes
Bolton King,' every piece of furniture littered with books and papers,
the air thick with smoke of cheap Swiss cigars, brightened only by his
tame canaries and carefully-tended plants, he was generally writing at
his desk till evening, always with more work in hand than with which
he could cope, carrying on the usual mass of correspondence, writing
articles for his Italian papers, raising public funds with infinite labour,
stirring his English friends to help the cause, finding money and work
for the poor refugees, or organizing concerts in their interests.'1

Despite his busy life, he found time to devote himself to the study of
English literature and to take a keen interest in English political and
economic trends of thought. But it was impossible for a man of
Mazzini's temperament to remain satisfied with the kind of work he
was doing in London. The test of faith is action and there should be
no divorce between thought and action. His formula, * thought and
action,' represented an integral concept of man's struggle for freedom.
' Actions,' he said,' are the books of the masses, especially in a country
where the majority were illiterate.'

In Piedmont Victor Emmanuel II, after some hesitation, decided to
support the cause of Italian independence and initiated a liberal con-
stitutional regime ; but he was unwilling to provoke Austria,   In the
1 Bolton King : Massing 1902.
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